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Four Lights 


"Then he showed four lights when he wished 


them to set full sail and follow in his wake." 
From "First Voyage ‘Round the World by Magellan.” 
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DISARMAMENT SERIES No. 1 


THE MYTH OF AMERICAN DISARMAMENT 


Much is said about the disarmament conferences between 
wars. Here is a brief but accurate summary of what happened 
at these conferences. . . . (This is the first of a series of 
several articles which will relate to the subject of disarmament.) 


Washington Conference on Limitation of 
Naval Armaments — 1921 


Guaranteed the United States a navy second to none. 
Parity with Britain and the repeal of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance were accomplished, along with political treaties that 
minimized competition in the only iwo categories of ships on 
which the conference agreed to impose limitations; battleships 
and aircraft carriers. Limitations in these two categories, 
nevertheless, permitted huge tonnages (525,000 tons each for 
the U. S. and Britain), and set up a tonnage ratio of 5-5-3 
for the U. S., Britain, and Japan respectively. Some ships 
were scrapped by all three nations, but these included only 
obsolete ships, partially built ships, or blueprints. An arma- 
ments race in cruisers and lighter naval vessels followed the 
Conference. The United States spent approximately $700,- 
000,000 per year for military purposes from 1921 to 1927. 
compared to $244,000,000 in the pre-war year of 1914. 


Conference in Geneva on 
Traffic in Arms — 1925 


Resulted in three proposals, two of which were never rati- 
fied. The third, dealing with asphyxiating and poisonous 
gases, and bacteriological warfare. was ratified by 42 nations. 
Submitted to the U. S. Senate on January 12, 1926, U. S. rati- 
fication was refused following violent opposition by the Ameri- 
can Legion and the head of the Chemical Warfare Service. 


League of Nations, Geneva — 1926 

A preparatory commission was called together by the 
League of Nations to explore the possibilities of organizing a 
General Disarmament Conference which would aim at actual 
reduction of armaments, including /and armaments, upon 


which no agreements had been reached at the Washington . 


Conference. At this first meeting, a Russian proposal calling 
for universal total disarmament was rejected by the other 
powers, including the United States, as “too radical”. The 
efforts of this commission, which met six times, were unsuc- 


cessful until 1932. 


ihe Geneva Naval Conference — 1927 

Adjourned after six weeks, following a bitter U. S. - 
Britain debate on extending limitations to cruisers. It was 
at this time that William B. Shearer was paid $52,000 by three 
American shipbuilding companies to sabotage the conference. 
The scandal was brought to public attention when Shearer 
sued for $250,000 more as payment for his services. 


London Naval Conference — 1930 

Although limitations were extended to smaller naval ves- 
sels as a result of this conference, the limits agreed upon were 
higher than existing tonnages of any of the nations participat- 
ing, and permitted them to complete or institute building pro- 
grams to meet these limits. At a crucial moment when the 
American delegation was in a position to effect a Consultation 
Pact which would have contributed substantially to more effec- 
tive international understanding, notably with France and 
Italy, President Hoover withdrew—or withheld—his consent. 

Our military budget for the year following this “disarma- 
ment” conference was $901,213,224. The League of Nations’ 
periodical, Disarmament, in its June 1931 issue, reprinted an 
American newspaper editorial which stated in part, “The 
United States, despite its mounting deficit and the desperation 
of its people, continues to pay out more money for its army 
and navy than any nation in the world. . . .” 


Geneva Conference for the Reduction and 


Limitation of Armaments — 1932 

This conference, sponsored by the League of Nations, was 
so plagued by political complications that it was unable to 
achieve anything before war broke out—first in Manchuria, 
then in Ethiopia, and eventually in Europe. Russia again 
proposed total international disarmament, which again was 
rejected. 


London Naval Conference — 1935 


Tonnage rations and quantitative limitations were aban- 
doned at this conference, although limitations in sizes of ships 
and gun calibre were technically agreed upon. As all of the 
disarmament agreements contained clauses which provided for 
their termination upon due notice of any of the participants, 
the limitations agreed upon at the Washington and London 
Naval Conference of 1921 and 1930 became inoperative follow- 
ing Japan’s announced withdrawal in 1936. 

(continued on page three) 
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We Have a Future 


“I am impressed with what wide 
opportunities we face for good or ill— 
not in the future, but right now. After 
seven weeks abroad and all the develop- 
ments during the summer, I have come 
back feeling more than ever that the 
U. S. is the place to work at this par- 
ticular period in history. We here hold 
the key which may open the door to 
world peace or the door to another war. 
It is we who are really at the heart of 
the world and we Americans more than 
any other people carry an enormous re- 
sponsibility, of which we are all too little 
aware. Wherever I went in Europe, 
people were asking about or reporting 
on or quoting from America—what was 
said in Congress, what was written in 
our papers, what American labor lead- 
ers or American business men or Ameri- 
can political candidates were doing — 
even American history and American 
artists and designers were referred to 
as guides for their own people. 


“When I heard all this and realized 
what our people really were thinking— 
or not thinking—and how ill prepared 
most Americans are, intellectually and 
spiritually, for the great role they are 
expected ‘to play, | am afraid—afraid 
that we are not good enough, that we 
shall fail woefully, not from ill will but 
from ignorance and unawareness. While 
we are intent upon our own struggles 
and are devouring movies, radios, 
sports and funnies, the world waits for 
us to produce something to meet the 
enormous hunger of the people, not only 
for food and possession, but for some- 
thing more concerned with human be- 
ings than capitalism, something freer 
than communism, something that will 
bring light and hope and leadership 
toward a better life for all. 


“It is the goals, the methods and the 
spirit which makes our work worth 
carrying on. Each of us knows that 
our job is too big for us. Each of us, 
I am sure, has had the experience of 
doing some piece of work which we did 
not want to do, which we felt we weren’t 
fitted for, was more than we had ever 
agreed to, but which, when no one else 
was forthcoming. we felt ‘just had to be 
done’. Something stronger than you 
makes you go on. 

“I can report to you that I believe our 
international work is definitely stronger 
than it was three years ago when we 
met in Luxembourg. It is smaller but 
it is more compact, more harmonious. 


more sure that it has a future, more 
aware of what it wants to do. Dorothy 
Robinson will tell you that its financial 
outlook is better and this is in large 
measure the result of her own excellent 
work as international treasurer. We 
greatly need to expand into new coun- 
tries and develop new national sections. 
It is not necessary to tell you that this 
is particularly difficult when the trend 
of the moment is to tie countries tightly 
together in bundles labeled ‘east’ or 
‘west’ or ‘north’ or ‘south’, ‘Atlantic’ or 
‘Pacific’, etc. It makes it particularly 
important that we strengthen our own 
connections with all those organizations 
which are genuinely international, such 
as the U.N. and its many related bodies. 


“On the National level, I have to re- 
port some good and some bad develop- 
ments. Our Policy Committee is func- 
tioning satisfactorily. Our legislative 
work is well done. Finance and Litera- 
ture Departments are working steadily 
and though the former is suffering from 
some rather crippling changes in per- 
sonnel. 


“The Administrative work is going 
reasonably well. The increasing weak- 
ness of some of our branches and the 
lack of a satisfying number of new ones 
as well as our continued failure to reach 
our membership goals, confronts us 
with a very serious situation. Of course. 
these two questions of membership and 
branches are inter-related. I do not 
mean to say that we do not have new 
branches, because we do — but not 
enough. Nor to imply that some of 
our own branches are not doing the 
best work of their careers and growing 
soundly—-but we want all our branches 
in that condition. 


“We are sending out more speakers 
this year than we have ever done... 
and we hope every branch will be vis- 
ited before the winter is over. But even 
so, this visiting plan will not be enough. 
We must do something more fundamen- 
tal to tackle this question of organiza- 
tion. We must spend more of our time 
and our thoughts and our money on it 
than we have for many years now, if we 
are to be a ‘grass roots type’ of organ- 
ization and not just a ‘head type’ or- 
ganization. 


“Many of the things which we set 
up as goals have come about and we 
can see beyond them lie many sub- 
divisions and intricacies. It is as though 
one had approached a wall to find a 
path that led to a gate; pointed out the 
gate to those who come behind and. 
after great work, one had got the gate 
to open only to see that there was a 
whole maze of paths branching out in 
many directions. One would aot give 
up in confusion or consider his past 
achievements wasted. Rather, one woul? 
divide up his followers and explore all 
those paths and find out which ones 


led most quickly to the House of Peace 
beyond.” 


Excerpts from Mildred Scott Olmsted’s 
report at the Fall Board Meeting, Roch- 
ester, New York, October 13 to 16, 1949. 


Look, Ma, HOW WELL 


The |. R. O. Camp 


The International Refugee Organiza- 
tion Camp on the outskirts of Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, is said to be one of 
the best of many such camps throughout 
Europe which shelter and feed thou- 
sands of displaced persons. 


It was a Saturday afternoon late in 
August when [| first visited the camp. 
As I entered the grounds, surrounded 
by a wire fence, I saw row after row of 
dark red quonset-type huts where the 
refugees. numbering approximately six 
hundred and fifty, live. Each hut is 
made of two rows of very small rooms 
on either side of a corridur. An entire 
family may live in one of these rooms 
which, in the winter, are heated only 
by a wood stove located in the central 
corridor. Warmth reaches each room 
under the doors which are several 
inches above the floor for this reason. 


The Danish dietitian kindly showed 
us the camp’s kitchen. In the center 
of the room was a tremendous kettle 
which contained the entire day's food: 
thick soup. After investigati»a, I 
found that the average daily food con- 
tent at the camp on a weekly basis is 
one thousand calories. The average 
American eats twenty-five hundred cal- 
ories daily and two thousand calories 
per day is the minimum diet for per- 
sons who do not do heavy work. Those 
who do this type of work require thirty- 
five hundred calories daily. I was told 
that the majority of refugees living at 
the camp did heavy labor and, conse- 
quently, they find their diet inadequate. 


But let me tell you about the Stroetzel 
family whom I got to know during my 
two weeks in Copenhagen. They have 
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OW WELL FED THEY are! 


been living at the I. R. O. Camp for 
several years and have been hoping 
since last January to be admitted to 
Australia, where they will have their 
own home at last. Sigrid is twenty-two 
and is employed in the camp’s Admin- 
istration Office, Gert, her brother, is 
nineteen and works in a Copenhagen 
factory, while Mrs. Stroetzel is also 
factory-employed. They were forced to 
leave their home in a section of Ger- 
many which is now Polish territory. 


When I last saw Sigrid, her hopes 
were high for she thought that it was 
only a matter of days until they heard 
that they would be permitted to go to 
Australia. However, just last week, she 
wrote me the following in a letter: 
“Since you left Denmark, we have had 
many disagreeable surprises. The Aus- 
tralian Commission did not accept our 
entire family. They said that it is not 
a question of race but rather a religious 
problem. Yet, everyone knows what is 
the truth. My mother was born under 
Jewish rituals but accepted the evangelic 
religion many years ago. . . . To have 
all our hopes and plans destroyed makes 
us realize once again that we are refu- 
gees without any right. We must do 
what others wish and they talk so much 
about freedom. Is that the freedom 
they mean?” 


And the Stroetzels are not un-typical 
of thousands of other displaced families 
in Europe today. How can people liv- 
ing under these conditions and facing 
such obstacles possibly take part in and 
work for a better world: help to create 
those political, economic and psycho- 
logical conditions which can assure 
peace and freedom? 

Mary RENwicx 


Indians Face "Freedom" 
From Their Rights 


Organizations interested in American 
Indian welfare are urging influential 
U.S. Senators to withhold their support 
from H. R. 2724, already passed by the 
House of Representatives, and misrepre- 
sented in the Senate as a bill for “eman- 
cipation”. Informed observers of In- 
dian affairs point out that whereas the 
measure is supposed to grant Indians 
a degree of competency, in actuality 
they must under the proposed law be 
given competency, involving titles in 
fee to their lands, thereby losing all 
rights to medical, educational, and tech- 
nical services now provided by the fed- 
eral government. Under present ar- 
rangements, an Indian can secure titles 
in fee without giving up these other 
rights. The law, if passed, would force 
many of the Indians to abandon tribal 
land interests. 

Various groups are opposing the bill. 
Says the Association on American In- 
dian Affairs, “Indiscriminate issuance 
of individual titles in fee to Indians 
in the long period of the General Allot- 
ment Act of 1887 destroyed the Indian 
estate and made literally thousands of 
Indians public charges. Let us not re- 
peat this costly blunder.” 

—(Worldover Press) 


A Real Question 


During the question period after a 
speech by Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru at the National Press Club the 
other day, one of the questions was: 

“You have recognized the technical 
accomplishments of the United States; 
do you find any signs of spiritual, intel- 
lectual or social progress here?” 

As he got up to answer it, his sister, 
Madame Pandit, the Indian Ambassador 
to the United States, leaned over and 
whispered— 

“Brother, that is the $64 question.” 

—John C. O’Brien, in Philadelphia Inquirer. 

Oct. 17, 1949. 


Disarmament Conference 

As a result of the September disarma- 
ment conference at Pendle Hill, spon- 
sored by the Consultative Peace Council. 
a joint effort is being undertaken by a 
number of pacifist and peace groups to 
begin an educational campaign on dis- 
armament. The WIL will cooperate 
with this campaign emphasizing the ap- 
proach to disarmament outlined in our 
recent resolution. 


WIL Luncheon 


The Pennsylvania Branch of the 
Women’s International League is ar- 
ranging a luncheon on December 5 at 
the Warwick Hotel in Philadelphia for 
the two-fold purpose of honoring Mil- 
dred Scott Olmsted, who for 25 years 
has heen the dynamo and the inspira- 
tion of the League, and also for com- 
memorating the establishment of the 
United States Section of the League, 
which was founded in Zurich in 1919. 
Lisa Sergio will speak at the luncheon. 


(continued from first page) 


1936-1941 


U. S. military appropriations were 
virtually a billion dollars for the fiscal 
year 1936-37, and 11% billions by 1940. 
The outbreak of war in Europe in 1939 
rendered the limitations of the London 
Naval Conference of 1935 inoperative. 
“In 1941, we were spending about 
$15,000,000,000 on a war in which we 
were not officially engaged . . . ” wrote 
Donald Nelson in Arsenal of Democ- 
racy. By December 7, 1941, our in- 
dustries were heavily obligated to war 
production, we boasted the most power- 
ful navy in the world (it is now larger 
than the navies of all other nations of 
the world combined), and had adopted 
compulsory military training more than 
a year before. 

We know now, from the Pearl Harbor 
Report, that in 1941 we were so well 
armed, that, with substantial army in- 
stallations and a major portion of our 
fleet stationed in the Pacific in readi- 
ness for a war the government knew 
was imminent, we were able to give 
away fifty destroyers and still take an 
active, though unofficial part in the 
“Battle of the Atlantic.” Also, the War 
Department, as it has claimed, was not 
handicapped by lack of appropriations. 
“In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, 
the War Department had unobligated 
for that 12 month period, the sum of 
$1,317,000,000.” — Senator Henry C. 
Dworshak, February 24, 1947. 


International Division 
Work and Suggestions 


1. Strengthen your ties with members 
abroad. Find out how you can 
help with their problems of refugees, 
orphans, literature. 

2. Study what UNESCO is doing, and 
all Specialized Agencies of the 
United Nations. 

3. The Officers of the German Section 
sent their great appreciation for 
food and clothing sent by the U. S. 
Branches to German members when 
they were in great need. 

4. Ihave addresses for the few United 
States Branches which have not 
yet found WILPF friends abroad. 

5. Every International member ($5.00 
in addition to National dues) helps 
to run our Geneva office, and re- 
ceives Gertrude Baer’s invaluable 
letters bi-monthly from the United 
Nations. as well as the International 
Newsletter from Geneva. 

Coordinator Division International Work. 


Harriet Carter, 
Hotel Schenley Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


It is with deep regret that we an- 
nounce the deaths of Sophia H. Dulles, 
former Pennsylvania Legislative Chair- 
man, member of National Executive 
Committee. National Board, and Na- 
tional Literature Committee, and of 
Mrs. Adolph G. Bergen, former Denver 
Branch President. We extend our sin- 
cerest sympathy to their families and 
friends. 
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WE'RE GETTING READY FOR 


It’s not a bit too early to be thinking of your plans for 
Christmas remembrances. During these days of spiritual and 
political struggle we suggest that the lasting value and mean- 
ingfulness of a well-chosen book makes a most appreciated gift. 

You will find many old friends and some thought-provok- 
ing new friends among the books listed here. May we remind 
you again that when purchased through the National Literature 
Department these books provide much-needed income for the 
WIL—although all books are sold at regular retail prices. 
Please allow two weeks for delivery. 


Children's Books 
You and Atomic Energy, by John Lewellen 

Emphasizing the constructive uses to which this new tool 
of science is being applied, this is a readable, graphic story 
of the development of the atomic furnace, of how it works and 
how it is controlled. An easy-to-understand explanation of 
the way energy is released in spontaneous “chain reaction”, 
this is the answer to the teacher’s need where the study of 
atomic energy is being introduced in the curriculum, and to 
the parent’s need during these days of unanswerable inquiries. 
Grade level: six and up. $1.50. 


You and the United Nations, by Lois Fisher 

The conclusion of this charming and excellent book points 
up its worth: “You, as an individual, have dignity and worth. 
You also have responsibility. The peace and security of the 
world depend on how you think, what you say, and how you 
act.” Grade level: six and up. Children’s Press, 60c. 


You and the Constitution of the United States, by Paul Witty 
and Julilly Kohler. 

Story of the constitution in pictures. Includes the se- 
quence of events leading up to the drafting of the Constitution, 
and a graphic presentation of ihe seventeen Articles and the 
Bill of Rights. Full text of the Constitution is included for 
reference. Grade level: six and up. Children’s Press, $1.50. 


Scatter, The Chipmunk, by Catherine Coblentz 

A happy-go-lucky little fellow, always in trouble, Scatter 
is the baby of the chipmunk family. However, a little girl 
takes care of him and helps him stock his pantry with food 
when he is forced to move to the park. A heart-warming 
story of child and animal relationship, based on truth. Ages 
4-7. Children’s Press, $1.00. 


Tall-Enough Tommy, by Becky 

Tommy thought he was JUST right, but his idea of what 
was just right expanded to include his two good friends after 
a playground experience. A story of growing up for children 
4.to 7. Children’s Press, $1.00. 


The Golden Christmas Manger, by Helen Sewell 

A lavishly illustrated Christmasy-looking box contains a 
cardboard manger which can be folded easily and set up. 
The little book inside is the Christmas story. All the figures 
are designed to be cut out and made into a creche. Charming 
and appropriate, this is a season favorite! Simon & Schus- 
ter, $1.00. 


The Friendly Story Caravan, by Anna Pettit Broomell 

A collection of stories for children with an appeal to the 
ethical instinct as well as a delightful appeal to the childish 
imagination, this book will be welcomed by both parents and 
teachers as a collection which will certainly help dispel the 
idea that stories which teach morals must also be dull. Won- 
derful for Christmastime! Lippincott, $2.75. 


NATIONAL LITERATURE DEPARTMENT 

Jane Appams House 

2006 Walnut Street 

Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. 
Please send me, postpaid, the following items: 
I enclose my check or money order for $.........--- , 


These should be on your list 
Ends and Means, by Aldous Huxley 

A “textbook of pacifism” written with keen insight and 
unequaled intellect. Aldous Huxley demonstrates forcibly that 
good ends cannot be achieved by evil means and tells us what 
to do about it. Harper, $3.00. 
Appointment on the Hill, by Dorothy Detzer 

The stirring record of 20 years of lobbying for peace, 
as lived and writien by our former Executive Secretary. Holt, 
$3.00. 


Peace and Bread in Time of War, by Jane Addams 
Co-founder of the WIL, Jane Addams was able to see 

world problems in terms of human need. Her special approach 

makes this an ever important book. King’s Crown Press. $1.60. 


Satyagraha, The Power of Truth, by R. R. Diwakar 

A. J. Muste says of this book: “The publication of this 
small book of 130 pages is by far the most important event in 
years in the pacifist publication field. All who are actively 
interested in civil disobedience to the draft and in developing 
an effective movement to apply non-violence in social and 
political action should get a copy at once, read it, study it, 
and commit it to memory.” $2.00. 


Have you sent for your sample kit of Christmastime 
greetings? All unusual—all lovely—a card for every purpose 
will be found in the collection of cards produced this year 
by our Minnesota Branch. Order your cards today. The 
Minnesota Branch has arranged to grant a generous 10% 
commission on all orders totaling $5.00 or more from 
WIL Branches or other organizations. The price of all 
cards is 8 for 50c, or 20 for $1.00. Minimum order to be 
filled by mail will be 50c. For a sample kit of nine cards. 
including the four new designs, send 45c in stamps or coin to: 

Miss JOSEPHINE CANTIENY 
5124 Nicollet Avenue, S., 
Minneapolis 19, Minnesota. 


The Peace Rose tor Christmas 


The Peace Rose, a living gift, will help a WIL project. 
A greeting card will be sent the recipient with donor’s name 
and date when the rose will be sent. The Peace Rose is $2 
each; 3 for $5, if the three are sent to one address. Send 
check with orders to Mrs. George Stewart, 7034 Greene St., 
Philadelphia 19, Pa. Please print name and address clearly. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 
1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND 
JULY 2, 1946, OF FOUR LIGHTS, PUBLISHED MONTHLY, EX- 
CEPT AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, AT PHILADELPHIA, PA., FOR 
OCTOBER 1, 1949. 

State of Pennsylvania ) 

County of Philadelphia ) SS. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and County aforesaid, 
personally appeared Patricia Durant Mallery, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that she is the editor pro-tem of FOUR 
LIGHTS, and that the following is, to the best of her knowledge and belief, a 
frue statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circula- 
tion), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Acts of March 3, 
1933, and July 2, 1946 (section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations), printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1, That the name and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business manager are: Publisher, Women’s International League, 2006 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia 3. Editor pro-tem, Patricia Durant Mallery, 2006 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia 3. Managing Editor, none Business Manager, none. 

2. That the owner is the Women’s International League, 1734 F Street. 
Washington 6, D.C.; Mrs. Annalee Stewart, President, 110 Maryland Avenue 
N. E., Washington 2, D. C.; Mrs. Mildred Scott Olmsted, Administrative Sec- 
retary, 2006 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 3. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgages, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: none. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners. 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company but 
also in case swhere the stockholders or security holders appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees. 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or cor- 
poration has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by her. 

PATRICIA DURANT MALLERY, Editor pro-tem. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 14th day of October, 1949. 
CHARLES R. BOILEAU, Notary Public 
My commission expires February 1, 1953. 
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